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begins to soften, the sun goes back again to his old place in the
middle of the heaven, and proceeds to attract water equally from all
countries. Till then the other rivers run big", from the quantity of
rain-water which they bring down from countries where so much
moisture falls that all the land is cut into gullies; but in summer, when
the showers fail, and the sun attracts their water, they become low.
The Nile, on the contrary, not deriving any of its bulk from rains,
and being in winter subject to the attraction of the sun, naturally
runs at that season, unlike all other streams, with a less burthen of
water than in the summer time. For in summer it is exposed to at-
traction equally with all other rivers, but in winter it suffers alone.
The sun, therefore, I regard as the sole cause of the phenomenon.
26.    It is the sun also, in my opinion, which, by heating the space
through which it passes, makes the air in Egypt so dry.    There is
thus perpetual summer in the upper parts of Libya.    Were the posi-
tion of the heavenly regions reversed, so that the place where now
the north wind and the winter have their dwelling became the station
of the south wind and of the noonday, while, on the other hand, the
station of the south wind became that of the north, the consequence
would be that the sun, driven  from the mid-heaven by the winter
and the northern gales, would betake himself to the upper parts of
Europe, as he now does to those of Libya, and then I believe his
passage across Europe would affect the Ister exactly as the Nile is- af-
fected at the present day.
27.    And with respect to the fact that no breeze blows from the
Nile, I am of opinion that no wind is likely to arise in very hot
countries, for breezes love to blow from some cold quarter.
28.    Let us leave these things, however, to their natural course, to
continue as they are and have been from the beginning.    With re-
gard to the sources of the Nile,1 I have found  no  one  among all
those with whom I have conversed, whether Egyptians, Libyans, or
Greeks,2 who professed to have any knowledge, except a single per-
son.   He was the scribe3 who kept the register of the sacred treas-
aThe sources of the great eastern branch of the Nile have long- been
discovered. They were first visited by the Portuguese Jesuit, Father
Lobo, and afterwards by Bruce. Herodotus affirms that of all the persons
he had consulted, none pretended to give him any information about the
sources, except a scribe of the sacred treasury of Minerva at Sais, who said
it rose from a certain abyss beneath two pointed hills between Syene and
Elephantine. This is an important passage in his narrative, as it involves
the question of his having visited the Theba'id.
2 This was one of the great problems of antiquity, as of later times.
^3The scribes had different offices and grades. The sacred scribes held
a high post in the priesthood; and the royal scribes were the king's sons
and military men of rank. There were also ordinary scribes or notaries,
who were conveyances, wrote letters on business, settled accounts, and
performed different offices in the market.